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toire de France (Paris, 1840-1847): Petit de 
Julleville stands altogether by the older ver- 
sion. 

Petit de Julleville presupposes on the part of 
the student a knowledge of the elements of 
Old French grammar. The notes appended 
to the texts cover some thirty-five pages, and 
are mainly glosses of obscure or obsolete 
expressions. No attempt is made to empha- 
size the grammatical side ; the title of the 
book is, therefore, somewhat misleading in this 
respect. The work is not technical in char- 
acter; it lacks in philological treatment, even 
of an elementary kind. It contains neither 
historical glossary nor geographical map, such 
as are found in the Paris-Jeanroy edition. 
The reader, however, need not go outside the 
book itself for assistance in difficulties of trans- 
lation, as he sometimes has to do for the Paris- 
Jeanroy text. Good historical notes are given 
at the bottom of the page, and the biographi- 
cal notices are uniformly excellent. 

Benjamin Duryea Woodward. 

Columbia College. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

DOCTRINE OF BITING UALISM. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — I venture to address a few lines to 
you in deprecation of the adverse sentence 
which Mr. O. F. Emerson in your pages has 
passed upon what he calls my "Doctrine of 
Bilingualism ; " and I hope I may be able to 
advance something which may incline him to 
reconsider his verdict. 

Mr. Emerson begins with a series of quo- 
tations from authors who have followed me in 
my error. The list is one that might give a 
man pause, and make him ask himself whether 
he had maturely considered his reasons and 
could marshall them in demonstrative array 
as arguments. For if authors such as he has 
quoted have taken the statement from me, it 
is even so an important testimony to its sound- 
ness ; — if they have revived it by their own 
observation, then the value of their testimony 
is still higher. 

A vague flight of reasons appears in the field 
against me, but two only are developed as if 



they were relied upon, and indeed they are 
the only two that are tangible. They are 
these: (1) The bilingual couplings in Chaucer's 
Prologue are out-numbered by others which 
are not bilingual, being either wholly French 
or wholly English ; (2) In the Alfredian trans- 
lations and especially in that of Bede, there 
are numerous instances of couplings, one 
Latin word being rendered by two English 
words. These are the chief grounds for pro- 
nouncing me to be in error when I assert that 
a practice of coupling words bilingually rose 
out of the relations of the two races after the 
Norman Conquest, and that this practice grew 
into a habit which forms a characteristic of 
the English language. 

Of these two reasons the second is quite 
foreign to the matter in hand, and, therefore, it 
will be convenient to dispatch it first. What 
we have to do with is the coupling of words 
which are destined to interpret one another. 
The couplings in Bede are of another kind, 
they are destined to interpret a Latin word. 
They are of the same nature as the duplicate 
or triplicate renderings attached to many a 
Latin word in the Glossaries. They belong to 
the studious process of exegesis or the aca- 
demical interpretation of an ancient text ; 
whereas the matter now before us relates to 
external conditions, and belongs to the un- 
studied spontaneous operation of those con- 
ditions in stocking colloquial speech with an 
assortment of equivalents. This is, I think, 
enough to remove the duplicates in Bede from 
the area of the present question. Let me now 
pause here a moment, and append a corollary 
to this, before I proceed to Mr. Emerson's 
other argument. 

In discussions of this kind it is well to keep 
the operations of natural causes distinctly 
apart from the operations of study ; and if Mr. 
Emerson had observed this distinction, he 
would surely have foregone one at least of his 
many subsidiary reasonings. He would not 
have thought it worth his while to urge that 
this pairing of bilingual equivalents could not 
have happened at that time, because it would 
be a difficult task even for the scholar of the 
present day. Many things that are hard in 
studious effort, are easy in nature. It would 
be hard for a man to change the tone and 
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accent of his habitual speech : — a few years of 
exile has sometimes done this for a man with- 
out effort or even consciousness on his part. 

We revert now to Mr. Emerson's first reason. 
He has taken the trouble to collect the 
couplings in Chaucer's Prologue, to divide 
them into groups, and to count them ; and 
he finds that those in which both words are 
French, added to those in which both words 
are English, produce a total outnumbering 
those which are bilingually composed. From 
such data he rapidly infers that this coupling 
habit had not a bilingual origin. He admits 
indeed that his groups may be challenged, 
but he asserts that for the purpose in hand 
they are practically sound. This is, however, 
by no means clear; they are not so composed 
as to inspire confidence in the process. If 
there were any validity in the argument itself, 
I might dispute the process of it ; but it would 
be idle to quarrel with the process of an argu- 
ment which has no valid application to the 
discussion. 

The bilingualism of English began in the 
last generation of the eleventh century, and it 
was in an advanced condition by the middle 
of the twelfth. Chaucer wrote his Prologue 
late in the fourteenth century, and by that 
time this novel word-coupling had acquired 
the force of habit which involved the oblivion 
of its original conditions. No amount of 
monolingual couplings in the fourteenth centu- 
ry will suffice to furnish an argument against 
the bilingual origin of the habit. 

Good bilingual examples were still produc- 
ed, striking examples very serviceable for 
illustrations, and that is the character in which 
I have employed them ; — not at all as if I 
were concerned to prove what is indeed obvi- 
ous and on the surface. In the section which 
is now arraigned I am not adducing evidence 
for the fact of bilingualism, but rather am 
illustrating it for a further end, namely to 
account for that peculiar individuality of the 
English Language which separates it so widely 
from sister dialects, and most conspiciously 
from High German. It was in order to draw 
attention to this point, and because I had not 
space to exhibit in detail the full import of it, 
that I brought my Introduction to a close with 
the sound of a paradox: — "That a French 



family settled in England, and edited the 
English language." 

J. Earle. 
Oxford. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON 'OPOSIUS.' 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In the November number of Mod. 
Lang. Notes Professor F. A. Blackburn 
(University of Chicago) suggests an emen- 
dation of a passage in 'Orosius.' May I add a 
further word upon the matter ? 

In my ' Syntax of Alfred's Works,' the first 
part of which I am just now preparing for the 
press, I wrote a few weeks ago, s. v. gehatan, 
as follows : 

"Or. 234, 24 hie him sendon ane tunecan 
ongean, pa pe hie to geheton " [Mr. Blackburn 
omits hie]. Sweet, putting an accent over the 
o, seems to suggest to to be Mod. too and so 
most probably would translate "which they 
had promised too." Or should to be a render- 
ing of toga, which appears in the Latin text in 
the form togae ? This not having been printed 
in italics by Sweet, it would seem that he too 
thinks to to be the translation of togae. 
Thorpe (in Pauli's 'The Life of Alfred the 
Great') prints togeheton and translates : '■which 
they had promised.' 

So I would suggest two possibilities : 

1. td=toga: pa pe hie to geheton. 

2. toge=toga : pa pe hie toge heton. 
But as gehatan, so far as I see, does not 

appear in the sense of denominate except in 
the past participle, the second suggestion 
seems to me to be the best interpretation. 



J. Ernst Wulfing. 



Bonn. 



AMERICAN DIALECTS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I am about to issue a circular re- 
questing answers to a number of questions as 
to the geographical extent of certain usages 
in American speech. The object of this is to 
get outlines — however vague — of what are, 
have been, or will be American dialects. 

It is my desire to have the list of test words 
as good as possible and I therefore request 
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